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[Speech  of  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  op  Exeter  as  Chairman  of  a  Public  Meeting 

in  behalf  of  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill,  in  the  New  Victoria  Hall > 

Exeter ,  June  22nd,  1870.] 

The  Bishop,  on  entering  the  hall,  and  also  on  rising  to  address  the 
meeting,  was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  said  :  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  support  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  bill  which  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Permissive 
Bill.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  because  at  this 
stage  of  the  movement  we  are  really  not  concerned  with  the  details  of 
the  measure  ;  we  do  not  consider  that  all  those  who  support  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  in  his  present  attempt — nor  all  those  who  petition  in  favour  of 
the  bill — are  therefore  of  necessity  committed  to  every  detail  that  is 
contained  in  it ;  but  rather  we  wish  to  receive  the  support,  not  only  of  those 
who  are  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  bill  as  it  stands,  but  of  those  also 
who  in  many  respects  hold  themselves  to  be  still  neutral — (hear,  hear) — 
and  yet  feel  that  something  must  be  done — (applause) — in  order  to 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  now  press  on  the  country — - 
(applause) — and  who  feel  that  whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against 
this  bill  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s,  yet  this,  at  any  rate,  is  the  only  pro¬ 
posal  that  is  now  before  us  which  distinctly  aims  at  the  object  to  be 
attained — (hear,  hear) — and  that,  therefore,  in  supporting  it  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  approve  of  every  single  detail  that  is  contained  in 
it,  but  we  do  approve  of  its  great  object — (cheers) — and  as  things  now 
stand  no  alternative  measure  is  put  before  us  for  consideration.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I  say  this  emphatically  on  this  occasion,  because  I  myself 
have  always  in  this  matter  held  what  may  be  considered  as,  in  some 
degree,  a  neutral  attitude.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not,  and  I  have  always 
publicly  stated  that  I  am  not,  a  teetotaler.  (Hear.)  I  have  not  even 
joined  the  Alliance,  although,  of  course,  I  might  have  done  so  without 
becoming  a  teetotaler;  but  I  thought  it  better  not  to  do  so,  chiefly 
because  I  believed  I  could  further  the  great  object  more  effectually — 
(applause) — by  standing  quite  apart — (cheers) — and  by  holding  myself 
uncommitted  to  any  particular  course.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  at  such  a 
time  as  this  I  think  it  of  very  great  importance  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  support  of  all  those  who  hold  a  neutral  attitude  such  as  I 
have  described.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a  country  like  England,  where 
everything  has  to  be  discussed  between  those  who  are  for  and  those  who 
are  against,  let  those  who  are  for  push  their  arguments  as  far  as  they, 
possibly  can,  and  let  those  who  are  against  give  what  answers  they  are 
able  to  make.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  those  who  do  not  choose  distinctly  to 
pledge  themselves  to  either  side  be  fair  judges  of  the  arguments  adduced 
- — (hear,  hear) — and  when  they  see  arguments  on  one  side  distinctly 
preponderate,  let  them,  while  they  still  retain  their  neutral  attitude. 
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give  due  weight  to  this  preponderance  of  argument,  and  let  them  say 
as  impartial  judges,  after  having  heard  all  that  can  be  said  for  and 
against,  it  seems  quite  clear  in  this  case  that  those  who  are  for  the 
measure  are  more  in  the  right  than  the  others — (applause) — and  there¬ 
fore  they  shall  have  our  most  hearty  support.  (Cheers.)  If  it  be 
said  that  those  who  are  for  the  measure  are  pushing  their  arguments 
beyond  due  reason,  that  they  sometimes  adduce  what  all  people  cannot 
accept,  that  they  sometimes  are  extravagant  in  their  demands,  yet  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  their  business,  but  the  business  of  the 
opposite  side,  to  state  the  arguments  on  that  side,  and  that  all  great 
measures  can  only  be  carried  on  condition  that  those  who  have  charge 
of  them  shall  be  allowed  to  push  their  arguments  to  the  utmost  force, 
and  to  say,  “  You  who  differ  from  us  do  your  best  in  reply,  and  let  us 
see  which  will  carry  the  country  on  the  whole.”  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
therefore,  even  when  I  have  differed  from  many  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  have  supported  this  measure,  yet  still  I  feel  constrained  by 
the  reason  of  the  case  to  join  them  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  and,  whilst 
publicly  declaring  my  own  neutral  position,  yet  still  to  declare  also  that 
from  that  position  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone  the  advocates  of  the  Permissive  Bill  have  distinctly  the  best  of 
the  argument.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  When  the  time  comes  for 
dealing  with  the  question  in  detail,  then  it  will  be  perfectly  justifiable 
even  for  any  who  have  supported  this  measure  to  point  out  the  different 
respects  in  which  they  may  wish  to  modify  it,  provided  only  that  they 
take  care  that  they  do  not  modify  it  so  that  they  prevent  it  from  really 
effecting  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  myself, 
that  as  things  now  stand  the  temptations  put  in  the  way  of  all  manner 
of  people  to  exceed  all  bounds  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  quite 
indefensible.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  these  temptations  have  the  effect  of 
doing  most  terrible  mischief  to  the  whole  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
desire  to  have  them  diminished  to  so  large  a  degree  that,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  I  am  not  prepared  to  separate  myself  from  those  who  would 
wish  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  I  feel  that  the  method  proposed  by 
this  bill,  namely— -to  give  to  every  community  the  right  to  decide  for 
itself  how  much  or  how  little  of  this  drink  shall  go  into  the  midst  of 
it — is  consistent  with  that  self-government  which  has  long  been  the 
boast  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  as 
those  who  resist  this  bill  sometimes  assert— I  am  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  here  and  there  where  the 
majority  may  not  only  diminish  the  traffic  but  altogether  put  an 
end  to  it  ;  but  knowing  what  I  do  of  my  countrymen,  and 
knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  get  Englishmen  to  restrain  liberty,  I  do 
believe  that  if  in  any  community  it  be  found  that  the  majority  say  they 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  such  trade  altogether,  the  evils  that  they  may  have 
witnessed  before  they  came  to  that  conclusion  must  have  been  such 
as  at  any  rate  justify  them  for  the  present,  and  if  afterwards  they  may 
change  their  minds  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  let  them  do  so  and 
re  establish  the  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  confident  that  although  there 
may  be  risks  in  entrusting  any  community  with  the  right  to  deal  with 
such  a  matter  as  this,  yet  the  risks  are  extremely  small,  and  that  on  the 


whole,  if  we  can  trust  them  with  so  much  as  we  do  entrust  to  them,  we  can 
safely  trust  them  with  this  also.  (Cheers  )  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
no  body  of  Englishmen  will  say  that  such  and  such  a  trade  shall  not  be 
carried  on  unless  they  have  very  good  reason  for  saying  so.  (Applause.) 
In  pleading  for  such  a  cause  as  this  I  feel  that  those  who  are  advocating 
the  measure  are  pleading  the  cause  of  thousands  of  good  women  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  maintain  their  families  and  bring  up  their 
children  in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel 
that  they  are  pleading  the  cause  of  thousands  of  innocent  children  who 
are  now  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  weakness  of  their  fathers ;  and  if  we 
are  making  such  a  push  to  have  children  educated,  and  if  we  are 
prepared  to  infringe  the  ordinary  rule  of  English  liberty  to  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  whether  they  will  or  not,  are  we 
not  prepared  to  use  the  same  sort  of  compulsion  in  a  case  like  this — 
(cheers  and  loud  applause) — and  say  that  we  will  not  allow  the  interests 
of  these  little  children  to  be  sacrificed  before  our  faces  in  spite  of  all 
that  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  exhortation,  or  teaching,  or  schooling,  or 
anything  else  h  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  If  we  are  to  use  compulsion 
in  the  one  case,  ten  times  more  should  we  be  allowed  to  use  compulsion 
in  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  feel,  too,  that  those  who  are 
advocating  this  measure  are  pleading  the  cause  of  many  of  these 
unhappy  men  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  certain  that  there  are 
many  who,  if  they  only  could  shut  out  the  temptation  by  iron 
walls,  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  many  who  have  not  quite  fallen,  who  feel 
that  they  are  on  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  precipice,  and  who  still 
retain  enough  sense  of  what  is  due  to  their  families,  and  who  have 
enough  self-respect,  that  if  only  the  power  were  given  them  they 
themselves  would  be  the  first  to  vote  that  such  temptation  should 
never  be  brought  near  them.  (Cheers.)  But  I  believe  that  there  are 
some,  too,  who  are  actually  in  the  arms  of  this  terrible  fiend,  and  who 
feel  that  they  have  no  strength  left  in  themselves  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  any  longer,  who  yet  in  their  more  lucid  moments  would  be  glad  if 
only  by  downright  force  they  could  be  kept  back  from  their  old  course, 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  stop  a  great  evil  we  do  not  hesitate  to  deprive  many  men  of 
wholesome,  of  innocent,  of  pleasant  refreshment ;  but  without  entering 
into  the  question  how  far  it  is  either  one  of  these  three — on  which  no 
doubt  in  such  a  meeting  as  this  there  would  be  differences  of  opinion — 
yet  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  as  things  now  stand  the  supply  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  is  ten  times,  probably  fifty  times,  as  great  as  is  needed 
for  any  such  purpose  as  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  it  is  this  conviction 
which  makes  me  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  diminish  these 
temptations  now  ;  and  if  the  time  comes  when  it  shall  be  said  that  we 
have  gone  too  far,  you  may  depend  upon  it  there  are  plenty  of  people  in 
England  who  are  too  fond  of  liberty  to  allow  compulsion  to  be  pushed 
beyond  the  need  for  which  it  is  intended.  (Applause.)  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  that  be 'ore  we  talk  about  that  we  wait  to  see  until  there  be  some 
small  chance  of  any  such  result  coming,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  be 
ready  to  discuss  it.  (Hear.)  But  we  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is 
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a  long  way  off,  and  therefore  I  call  on  all  those  who  are  still  neutral  in 
this  matter  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  men  whom  they  may  think  to  be 
going  too  far,  because,  although  their  principles  may  go  very  far  in  the 
correction  of  abuses,  their  way  is  so  difficult  and  so  slow  that  we  have  a 
very  long  way  to  go  before  we  shall  run  any  risk  of  doing  mischief  in 
that  direction.  (Applause.)  But,  moreover,  it  is  sometimes  said  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  have  promised  that  they  wiil  consider  the 
subject,  it  would  be  well  that  those  who  are  advocating  this  measure 
should  now  sit  still  and  wait  and  see  what  the  Government  will  do. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  session  after 
session  would  teach  us  somewhat  a  different  lesson.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
find  that  session  after  session  important  measures  are  set  aside  because 
of  the  pressure  of  public  business  ;  and  if  we  allow  anything  of  real 
importance  to  drop  into  the  background,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we 
shall  be  presently  told  not  only  that  the  Government  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  it,  but  that  really  the  country  seems  no  longer  to  care  about 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  press  it  on  the  attention 
of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  bound  to  keep  up  our  agitation 
against  this  most  mischievous  evil.  (Applause.)  We  are  compelled  to 
force  the  Government,  and  say  they  shall  have  no  rest  about  this 
matter  until  they  not  only  think  but  act — (applause) — and,  therefore,  I 
think  that  the  supporters  of  the  measure  are  wise  in  holding  meetings 
such  as  this.  (Cheers.)  I  trust  that  you  will  show,  by  your  hearty 
adherence  to  what  they  propose,  that  you  too  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  sleep,  but  that  we  must  go  on  and  on  until  we  have  won.  (Cheers.) 

The  Bishop,  in  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  :  There  are  two 
things  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place 
I  do  not  think  I  can  be  called  upon  to  arrange  myself  with  those  people 
whom  Professor  Newman  described  as  deficient  in  heart.  I  do  really 
feel  this  matter  very  much,  and  I  do  not  think  any  want  of  heart  will 
make  me  hold  back  from  advocating  any  measure  whatever  which  will  put 
down  the  great  evil  of  intemperance  to  which  the  speakers  have  referred. 
(Cheers.)  There  is  one  thing  more.  The  advocates  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  are  now  chiefly  concerned  with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  are  desirous  of  inducing  them  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a  large, 
and  not  only  large,  but  perpetually  increasing,  part  of  its  members  and 
the  constituencies  of  this  country  are  determined  that  some  measure  of 
this  sort  must  be  passed  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  evils  and  mischiefs 
of  intemperance,  which  we  feel  more  and  more  every  day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  wish  to  impress  this  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  petition  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  asking  them  to  voto 
for  the  measure.  It  is  quite  certain  in  my  mind  that  either  this 
measure  or  something  of  its  kind  will  pass  through  the  House  of 
Commons  and  come  to  the  House  of  Lords.  (Cheers.)  And  I  feel 
very  little  difficulty  in  saying  that  when  the  measure  is  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  my  support,  as  far  as  I  can  give  it,  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  other  House.  (Immense  cheering.) 
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